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REVIEWS 

Esqtiisse d'une histoire de la trag&die frangaise. By Gustave 
Lanson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1920. 
xii -j- 155 pp. 

When M. Lanson lectured on French tragedy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1916-1917, a syllabus of the course was printed and dis- 
tributed among his students and a few other scholars. President 
Butler and Professor Todd, assisted by Professors Gerig, Babcock, 
and Atkinson, have now published this syllabus, enlarged by intro- 
ductory statements, a frontispiece, and slight changes of the text.' 
It has been made more serviceable by a table des matures, the 
numbering of the pages, and certain typographical alterations. 
One misses an index of titles and authors' names, though this 
omission is less serious than it would be if the chronological order 
of presentation were less strictly followed. A special bibliography 
is rendered superfluous by the fact that the author makes frequent 
reference to his Manuel bibliographique, underscores the most 
important works there mentioned, and adds in many cases the 
titles of more recent publications. As the syllabus form is retained, 
the reader, to profit by the work, must already have considerable 
acquaintance with the subject and with scholarly method. It is 
consequently not for undergraduates or for the general public. 
To say this is to repeat what the author and his American editors 
know very well. When I asked M. Lanson three years ago whether 
he would make these lectures into a book, he replied, " Quand 
aurai-je le temps ? " Fortunately, instead of keeping us waiting 
for such leisure, he has allowed the publication of these notes, for 
in so doing, and in spite of its frequently tantalizing brevity of 
statement, he has given to special students the best treatise that 
has appeared for many years on the history of the French stage. 
The author's unique mastery of the bibliography of his subject, to 
which he has himself extensively contributed, his remarkable power 
in weighing evidence, explaining literary phenomena, and appre- 
ciating aesthetic values are here placed at the student's service. 

1 Especially on pp. 7, 8, 60, 86, 90. 
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The notes are closely packed with thought, always suggestive when 
too brief to be explicit. Even when there is nothing new to the 
reader in the facts and ideas expressed, it is valuable for him to 
know the relative importance that M. Lanson assigns to them, the 
manner in which he groups them to explain the evolution of the 
type. No real student of the French stage can do without the 
volume. 

The author does not make the mistake of defining his genre and 
thus running the risk of excluding some of its most important 
members. Instead, he traces its history from the middle-ages to 
the present day, showing the elements considered essential at this 
time or that. He does, however, define and make special study of 
the tragic element, which he explains as follows : 

Le pathetique nait de la souffrance et de la plainfce; le dramatique 
resulte du conflit, de l'incertitude, de l'attente anxieuse; le tragique est 
la manifestation, dans un cas douloureux, des limites de la condition 
humaine et de la force invisible qui l'etreint. . . . Le tragique, toujours 
pathetique, n'est pas nScessairement dramatique, il Test en proportion de 
l'incertitude et de la lutte qu'il contient. 

This definition leads him to study to what extent French tragedy 
is tragic, what it offers as a substitute for the tragic, and to say 
something of the tragic element in non-dramatic genres. He first 
discusses the existence of this tragic element in mediaeval plays and 
the meaning then assigned to tragedy, when the fact of its repre- 
sentation had been forgotten and the requirements had been re- 
duced to an historical subject, royal persons, bloody deeds, an 
elevated style. He next traces the development of Renaissance 
tragedy through six stages to Jodelle's Cleopatre and analyses its 
characteristics, the lack of psychology, the emphasizing of the vic- 
tim, the fact that the tragic element was donn6 rather than produit. 
He holds that the basic concept of this form of tragedy was the 
same in France and Italy as in Spain and England, in spite of the 
fact that academic models were so closely followed in the former 
countries that writers came to do little more than " enfiler des 
morceaux choisis." Yet the experiment was worth while, for it 
introduced the study of the metier, the idea of regularity in form, 
the aesthetic aim. 

He pays considerable attention to problems of representation, to 
the irregular plays that appeared towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, to the school plays, which he describes as constituting a 
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sort of theatre libre, to the work of Hardy in both tragedy and 
tragi-comedy, and to the achievements of Corneille's rivals. 
Through his mastery of these subjects he is able to speak of 
Corneille's accomplishment with an authority that cannot be 
granted those whose knowledge of the French classical drama is 
limited to the work of its leading authors. He shows how Cor- 
neille, completing what his predecessors had begun, placed the 
tragic action in the heart of his characters. " Les evenements qui 
font Faction, le mouvement, l'int6ret, sont des sentiments et des 
volonWs." And these are not the result, but the cause of the tragic 
events. The hero becomes the active element. Suffering is sub- 
ordinate to action. Before the Cid nobody had constructed an 
intrigue serr&e. Intrigue, absent from Greek tragedy, was brought 
from Latin comedy to French tragedy directly or by way of the 
tragi-comedy. " Corneille revele l'art de creer l'interet dramatique 
par des situations fortes, logiquement exploitees." M. Lanson 
studies with great care the new form of art that resulted from this 
method. I regret that I have not the space to quote him at length, 
for it is impossible to abbreviate what is already reduced to a mini- 
mum. His characterizations are often striking, as when he de- 
scribes Cornelian heroines. " Ce sont des sentimentales lucides, 
raisonneuses, energiques, mettant leur foi ou leur fureur en maxi- 
mes ; des ames de nihilistes ou de suffragettes." 

Excellent are the four lectures on Eacine, the keen analysis of 
his art, product of the French tragedy, with its emphasis upon love 
and psychological action, and the Greek with its poetic and legend- 
ary atmosphere, its tragic and lyrical intensity. The minor 
authors, contemporaries and successors of Corneille and Racine, 
are also characterized in considerable detail. The decadence of 
tragedy in the eighteenth century is thoroughly discussed. Three 
searching chapters on Voltaire take up in turn his plays and his 
dramatic theories, the formation of his ideas, the various influences 
which subsequently altered them, his reasons for turning to tragedy, 
and the manner in which, while continuing the classical tradition, 
he departed in a number of important respects from the usage of 
his predecessors. It is his work from Brutus to Tancrede that 
counts, for after the latter one finds in him an old man's hostility 
to the "nouveautes qui prolongent et depassent ses propres au- 
daces." The chapter on Diderot is important, if it serves only to 
make more widely known the fact that "lorsque la critique de 
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Lessing et le theatre allemand penetrent chez nous, c'est, en tres 
grande partie, Diderot qui nous revient." 

The lectures on the nineteenth century are unfortunately hur- 
ried. They are chiefly devoted to the discovery of the tragic ele- 
ment. He finds this occasionally in the melodrama, thanks to its 
popular mysticism, in Hugo chiefly in his lyric moods, often in 
Musset and in Balzac's novels, seldom in those of George Sand or 
Anatole France. " II y a plus de tragique dans le premier acte et 
le denouement des Corbeaux de Becque que dans tout Augier et 
Dumas flls." These last chapters, while highly suggestive, are far 
too brief for the period they cover. It is altogether regrettable 
that he has only a part of one lecture to give to three such very 
tragic dramatists as Maeterlinck, Hervieu, and de Curel. He finds 
modern conditions favorable to the expression of the tragic element 
on account of its " psychologie de la sensibility lyrique," its use of 
the hidden forces of nature and fate, its reaction against the abuse 
of intrigue and of dramatic artifice. 

With so admirable a work I have little fault to fin . I would 
only question a few statements that seem to me inaccurate or 
incomplete. P. 20. The chorus is used in part to separate the 
acts, " d'ou pas de chceur, en regie generate, a la fin du cinquieme 
acte." This absence is also due to the fact that Seneca and the 
Greeks usually had no chorus at the end of their tragedies. P. 39. 
In accounting for the rise of tragi-comedy in France, it would be 
well to refer, not only to the example of Italian plays, but to those 
forces which M. Lanson has already mentioned as producing 
irregular tragedy, the confusion of mediaeval and Eenaissance 
genres by the actors and the fondness of the public for certain 
characteristics of the older stage. P. 32. Reference to the " retour 
aux chceurs vers 1630 " should be accompanied by the statement 
that the only play of any importance that shows them at that time 
is Mairet's Silvanire. P. 45. The reference for the date of Pyramc 
et Thisbi should be to M. Lachevre, who has established it, rather 
than to Dr. Kfithe Schirmacher, who accepts the incorrect date 
given by the freres Parfaict. P. 46. Pichou, Mareschal, and 
probably Boisrobert began writing no later than 1630. P. 97. In 
an interesting chapter on Corneille's last plays, M. Lanson says 
that Othon, Pxdchirie, and others constitute " une comedie tres 
originate, et unique dans notre litterature, la comedie de la cour et 
du cabinet des princes." Here he seems to have gone too far, for 
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the type does not differ essentially from the later plays of Du Ryer, 
which preceded them by more than a decade, Nitocris, Anaxandre, 
or even Themistocle. Pp. 73, 74. Another class of subjects could 
be added to those mentioned, that of mediaeval history and legend, 
to which belong Herminigilde, Blanche de Bourbon, Charles le 
hardy, Sigismond, Jeanne d'Arc, Pertharile. P. 76. In discussing 
the source of Venceslas and its Spanish model, M. Lanson refers 
to an article by Hascovec, but the incident there discussed is much 
less likely to have been the source of the plays than is the murder 
of Vogislas by Svatopluk in the latter half of the twelfth century. 2 
P. 83. Does not the statement that Racine was " indifferent a la 
politique " need qualification ? 

As plays were often acted several years before they were printed, 
it is important to state whether the date given with each play 
refers to its first representation, or to its first printing. If this is 
not done, the student will think a more famous play preceded one 
which may have been acted quite as soon, but whose earliest known 
date is that of its imprimatur. For instance, how is he to know 
that four of the dates given in the list of ten tragedies sacrees on 
p. 73 are those of representation, four others of printing? He is 
still further confused by the fact that " impr." is used with the 
dates assigned to the two remaining plays, which leads him to 
infer that in the other cases the date of representation is always 
meant. A better method would be to give the date of printing in 
each case and follow it, when possible, with the date of representa- 
tion, accompanied by the abbreviation " repr." P. 46. 1630 is a 
better date for the first representation of Silvanire than 1629. 
P. 60. Rigal dates Polyeucte 1641-1642, not 1641. P. 61. Marty- 
Laveaux's dates for Corneille's plays from Heraclius to Pertharite 
are too closely followed. P. 73. How can so definite a date as 
" fin 1641 " be assigned to Du Ryer's Saul ? Finally, there are a 
few typographical errors, some of which are due to American 
printing. 3 

2 Cf. my article in Modern Philology for November, 1917, and Dubravius. 
Historica Bohemica, Hanau, 1602, p. 103. 

3 Such are the placing of a period after Mme and Mile (pp. 70, 71, 78) 
and the setting of commas before et in a series according to English rather 
than French usage. If, contrary to seventeenth century custom, accents 
are to be placed on a word like Agtsilan (p. 49), why not put them on 
Cardenio, Argenis (p. 49), Cleagtnor (p. 51) ? P. 18. Aman, A.vcmt 
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These slight mistakes are easily corrected. They do not diminish 
the high excellence of the work, which remains a model for those 
who believe in the historical approach to literature. The facts 
have been established either by M. Lanson or by scholars with 
whose researches he is thoroughly familiar. The value of these 
contributions is brought out, their place fixed in the general scheme. 
The characteristics of the genre at various epochs are indicated. 
The relations of the works and their authors to the life of the 
period, the various sides of dramatic art, the theaters, the audience, 
scenery, costume, acting, are all discussed. The lectures have 
throughout an exhilarating atmosphere of uncompromising think- 
ing and keen appreciation. When one compares them, even in 
their skeleton form, with the productions of purely aesthetic 
critics, one is apt to feel that the work of the latter, when unsub- 
stantiated by historical investigation, is merely brilliant trifling. 
On the other hand, it is most stimulating to those who dig and 
blast to see what a structure can be built with the materials they 
have helped extract. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 



A Good Short Debate between Winner and Waster, An Alliterative 
Poem on Social and Economic Problems in England in the 
Year 1352. With a Modern English Eendering. Edited by 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor of English Language and 
Literature, King's College, London [Oxford University Press, 
1920]. 

Professor Gollancz has rendered further valuable service to 
students of Middle English by making accessible another of the 

parler is confusing at first glance; if the second title were not in italics, 
the meaning would be clearer, as is the case with " la Veuve, au leoteur " 
on p. 54. P. 33, 1. 22. The play meant is Jacob, not Joseph. Pp. 47, 59. 
Tristan's play should be written Mariane, without the m that appears in 
Hardy's. P. 69. Othon should not be in italics here. P. 79, 11. 7, 8. 
Italics should be used for the titles of these novels. Read, p. 19, 1. 12, 
contemporains ; 1. 13, reality ; p. 46, 1. 8, Rotrou; p. 50, 1. 28, convention- 
nelle; p. 60, 1. 3, nouveautg; 1. 12, revelee; p. 79, 1. 10, 1'; p. 113, 1. 5, 
Chancel. On this page there should be a space between lines 18 and 19. 
On p. 131, 1. 15, read Agamemnon. 



